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hearty cooperation accorded by the press, the conference attained its ob- 
ject. It is particularly fortunate at this time, that this valuable material 
should have been so promptly put in a form, conveniently arranged by 
topics, and made available by an adequate index. 

In accordance with the objects of the conference the papers attempt 
to present the various problems now before the world with sugges- 
tions for their solution. Their value is practical rather than historical 
or scientific. The volume is divided into four major sections dealing 
with the democratic ideal in world organization, future Pan American 
relations, future relations in the far east, and investments and conces- 
sions as causes of international conflict. Among the questions consid- 
ered are the league to enforce peace and methods of world organization, 
the problem of nationality, freedom of the seas, secret diplomacy, the 
Caribbean question, the Monroe Doctrine and Pan Americanism, the re- 
lations of the United States to China and Japan, the constitutional posi- 
tion of treaties in the United States, economic imperialism, and dollar 
diplomacy. 

While as was to be expected the papers differ greatly in value, the 
volume deserves careful study by all interested in the problems of con- 
structive statesmanship which beset the world. 

Quincy Wright 

Thirty-seven years of Holland- American relations, 1803-1840. By Peter 
Hoekstra. (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Eerdmans-Sevensma com- 
pany, 1916. 184 p. $1.00) 

This book opens with a short general introduction in which are sketched 
several different lines of connection between Holland and the North 
American continent during the past three centuries. The author takes 
occasion incidentally to point out that Dutch emigration to the American 
middle west in 1846 was begun by "Seceders (AFGESCIIEIDENEN) 
from the Established Church" and was, therefore, due to religious per- 
secution rather than to economic forces. The use of a word in capital 
letters does not prove the statement, but to do that is not the author's 
purpose; having afforded the reader some historical background, he de- 
votes the remainder of his study to international relations. 

In the years from 1803 to 1813 relations between Holland and the 
United States grew out of trade and navigation. Americans reaped 
considerable profit until Holland, virtually annexed to France, was sub- 
jected to the restrictions of Napoleon's continental system; thus French 
decrees and British orders in council practically ruined American trade 
with Holland. When Holland had regained its independence after the 
overthrow of Napoleon, the United States lost no time in demanding 
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compensation for the injuries sustained "by the unwarrantable seizure, 
destruction, and even confiscation" of American property in Dutch 
ports. These spoliation claims were dropped in 1820 when it dawned 
upon American diplomats that France, not Holland, was the real offender 
against American neutrality. 

Meanwhile, the United States had decided upon the policy of partial 
reciprocity in its trade relations with Holland. Prom 1818 to 1840 
commercial intercourse gave rise to the only questions at issue between 
the two nations, especially with reference to the discriminations prac- 
ticed by the Dutch government in favor of its own commercial and trad- 
ing classes. After years of dispute diplomatic negotiations culminated 
in the conclusion of a treaty which produced a more perfect reciprocity 
and a more friendly understanding. 

Mr. Hoekstra 's readable account is supplied with a good bibliography 
and plentiful footnote references to hitherto unused manuscripts in 
American, British, and Dutch archives and to books in French, Dutch, 
and English. An index would have made the contents of the book easily 
accessible. 

J. Van der Zee 

The Leveller movement. A study in the history and political theory of 
the English great civil war. By Theodore Calvin Pease, Ph.D., 
associate in history, University of Illinois. (Washington: American 
historical association, London : Humphrey Milford, Oxford univer- 
sity press, 1916. 406 p. $1.50 net) 
This is a University of Chicago doctoral dissertation which was award- 
ed the Herbert Baxter Adams prize for 1915. It is a thoughtful work, 
based largely on a careful reading in the formidable mass of pamphlets 
begotten by those fertile contentious minds who were so active during 
the troubled years of the civil war and the commonwealth. It portrays 
a most significant, if unsuccessful attempt to secure a form of govern- 
ment substantially of the type later adopted by the United States — a 
system based on a paramount law embodied in a written constitution, 
as contrasted with the system, which came to prevail in England, of par- 
liamentary supremacy. Mr. Pease brings out clearly that parliament 
starting, in the conflict against the crown, with the assertion of the su- 
premacy of the law only gradually came to assert its own supremacy. 
As late as 1642 "it was only as the interpreter of the law that it claimed 
sovereignty for itself." It was in opposing this course of development 
that the Levellers developed views so rich in possibilities for the future. 
"The fact," says our author, "that a subordinate party in the Great 
Rebellion assumed the doctrinal position of the American Whigs in the 



